CHAPTER     XLIV
THE WAR AT  SEA
WE may pause at this point to consider the part played by the
British fleet in the war. Though little understood at the
time by the soldiers in any of the belligerent countries, this was
absolutely vital to the Allies. As Churchill has put it, the Com-
mander-in~Chief of the British fleet was the one man on either side
who could have lost the war in an afternoon. Had the British fleet
been defeated, British co-operation with the French would have
become impossible, Germany would have been relieved from the
blockade, and with unlimited supplies and superior man-power would
have had France at her mercy in the war of exhaustion. This domin-
ant fact must be borne in mind in any judgment on the conduct of
the naval war. Daring and risky exploits, win-all or lose-all strategy,
were, in the opinion of the British Admiralty and Government, barred
from the beginning as incompatible with the immense responsibility
which rested on their shoulders and theirs alone.
At the outbreak of war the British fleet had a 65 per cent, superiority
over the German and, combined with the French, a still larger pre-
ponderance over the German and Austrian. But the British fleet had
tasks assigned to it which made its superiority at any given point less
assured than it seemed to be on paper. It had to guard the long
eastern coast-line of England and Scotland, which was so ill-provided
with harbours that not until several months after the outbreak of war
was a safe submarine-proof base constructed at Scapa Flow in the
south of the Orkneys. It had to protect the Channel crossings ; it
had to provide escorts for troops coming from India and the
Dominions ; to hunt down commerce-destroyers and raiders, and to
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